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Dangers in Wage Cutting 


Shortly after the stock market crash in October, 1929, 
signalized the beginning of business depression, President 
Hoover called leading representatives of industry into 
conference, promised the assistance of the government in 
bringing about business revival through emphasis upon 
the construction of public works, urged industries to hasten 
tepairs, replacements and new construction, and sought to 
obtain promises that wages would not be cut. 

It was reported that at that conference Henry Ford 
suggested that wages should not be reduced, but rather 
that they should be raised in order to furnish purchasing 
power for the goods which producers claimed they could 
pt sell. In December, 1929, he established a minimum 

ge of $7 per day and sought the aid of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in determining comparative real wages 
between his employes in Detroit and in 17 cities in various 
European countries in order to establish in each city a 
minimum wage equal to the minimum in Detroit. 

On August 17, 1930, it was announced that “whatever 
other means may be adopted to put corporations back 
upon a large paying basis, general wage cutting will not 
be the method employed, according to business executives, 
Wall Street observers and business statistical bureaus. 
Most of the authorities regard the danger of wage cut- 
ting as past with the approach of autumn, when a revival 
of business is expected. . . . The United States Steel 
Corporation is credited generally with having pronounced 
a policy against wage cutting about three months ago, 
Just when serious consideration was being given to the 
subject by executives. . . . In all, the number of 
wage earners in the steel industry who have been affected 
by reductions is 2,679, less than one per cent of the total 
tumber employed.” (New York Times, August 17, 1930.) 

In view of these acknowledgments of the importance 
of maintaining and increasing wages it is interesting to 
tote that the reports to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which cover about 13,000 manufacturing 
stablishments employing over 3,500,000 workers, indicate 
that from September, 1929, to May, 1930, there were 290 
tablishments which increased the wages of 45,465 em- 
yes an average of 6 per cent, the increase ranging from 
Per cent to 9.2 per cent. During the same period 260 
stablishments decreased the wages of 30,225 employes 
ei average of 8.3 per cent, the decrease ranging from 5.6 

Fcent to 10.1 per cent.* The increases were greater 
an the decreases from September, 1929, to January, 


1930, while the decreases were greater than the increases 


“Monthly Labor Review, November, 1929, to July, 1930. 
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from February to May, 1930. Thus it would seem that 
there was considerable emphasis on maintaining existing 
wage rates, and even on increasing them, for several 
months after the stock market crash. However, as it be- 
came evident that the business depression would be more 
severe than had been anticipated, many business concerns 
resorted to wage reductions in order to secure competitive 
advantage, although leading business men were preaching 
the doctrine of maintaining the existing level of wages as 
one important measure to help business recovery. This 
illustrates the difficulty of applying a principle that is bene- 
ficial to the whole economic system, as long as individual 
business men are disposed to take advantage of wage cut- 
ting when others are trying to maintain wages as a means 
of coordinating production and consumption. In the last 
analysis it is a problem of establishing proper ratios for 
the exchange of commodities between industries as well 
as a problem of bringing about more equitable distribution 
of the income from each industry. 

At the convention of the New York State Federation 
of Labor on August 26, Lieutenant Governor Lehman 
said: “Of late I have been greatly disturbed to hear rumors 
and reports of actual or threatened wage cuts in some of 
the industries of our country. I am disquieted over such 
a possibility, because it is my firm and very definite belief 
that nothing would prevent or delay our return to pros- 
perity so much as a general or even fairly widespread re- 
duction in our wage scales or a lessening in our labor 
standards. Any such course would be a shortsighted and 
disastrous one for the country to pursue. It would react 
no less unfavorably on the interests of the manufacturers 
and merchants than on the workers themselves. 

“But it is said high wages should be reduced at least to 
the extent of the reduction in living costs. Well, my an- 
swer to that is that, in the first place, the reduction in 
living costs has been relatively slight and very gradual. 
Living costs are off only 6 per cent in the last nine or ten 
months ; in other words, from the time of our peak pros- 
perity to the present. And there is no telling whether 
even that reduction is going to be of a permanent char- 
“The road to success does not lie in lessened wages but 
in lessened costs in spite of high wages. Year by year in 
the last decade the costs in our major industries have been 
reduced in the face of the maintenance and sometimes even 
the increase in our wage scale. This has been done 
through the genius and efficiency of management and the 
loyalty and the industry of the worker. The manager must 
be prepared at all costs to maintain wages and standards 
of —s the worker must give to industry the best that is 
in him. 
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New Decision on Military Training 


The question whether the land-grant colleges must re- 
quire military training of all male students in order to 
receive funds under the Morrill Act has been an impor- 
tant one for several years. In 1923 a state law was 
enacted in Wisconsin providing that military training in 
the state university must be voluntary on the part of stu- 
dents. The U. S. Bureau of Education then ruled that 
the Morrill Act simply required that such training be 
offered and that, therefore, the University of Wisconsin 
might still receive funds under the act. Recently the 
U. S. Attorney General, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, rendered an interpretation of the 
act which declares definitely that military training need 
not be required in the land-grant colleges. In this opinion 
the Attorney General first points out that the Morrill Act 
itself simply states that the money received from the sale 
of federal lands must be used for the maintenance of “at 
least one college where the leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in such manner as the legislatures of the states may re- 
spectively prescribe.” Neither the Morrill Act nor the 
later statutes specifically state that military training must 
be a required course. It is, of course, true that in 1862, 
when the Morrill Act was passed, nearly all university 
courses were compulsory, but the Attorney General points 
out that “this is not conclusive of the intention of Con- 
gress.” Furthermore, “the association of the words 
‘military tactics’ in the statute with the words ‘such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts’ shows that there was no intention to re- 
quire instruction in military tactics to be compulsory upon 
the students any more than those branches of learning 
related to agriculture and mechanic arts.” The fact that 
the law provides that the various courses should be taught 
““n such manner as the legislatures of the states may 
respectively prescribe,’ also suggests that it was the pur- 
pose of Congress to leave to the states a wide measure of 
control in the administration of the statute.” A study of 
the legislative history of the Morrill Act reveals no defi- 
nite statement that military training was to be required of 
all male students in the land-grant colleges. The Attorney 
General concludes, therefore, that “an agricultural col- 
lege which offers a proper, substantial course in military 
tactics complies sufficiently with the requirements as to 
military tactics in the act of July 2, 1862, and the other 
acts above mentioned, even though the students at that 
institution are not compelled to take that course.” 


Meaning of the Canadian Elections 


On July 28 a general election throughout Canada 
changed the character of Parliament and of the adminis- 
tration. An exceptionally well informed Canadian cor- 
respondent has furnished this Service with the following 
interpretation : 

More than 25 per cent of the constituencies reversed 
their party allegiance, and a Conservative opposition of 90 
was converted into a compact body of about 140 in a 
House of Commons composed of 245 members. Such a 
turnover startled everyone. No one outside the Conserva- 
tive organizers’ office dreamed of such an outcome and 
the expectation within that office was generally disre- 
garded. But it was founded upon fairly exact informa- 
tion. The general belief was that the Liberal government 


would be sustained, but by a considerably reduced mp. 
jority. What explanation can be offered of the change? 

General depression and unemployment provided ¢ 
psychological background. The prime minister belittle 
the gravity of the unemployment but the opposition used 


it rather as an occasion for embarrassing government 
than as a crisis demanding serious action. A trade tr than ¢ 
with New Zealand had resulted in great benefit to the the 1 
Pacific Coast province and brought amazing electoral gains of the 
to the government there; but it resulted in an enormoy § 28" 
increase in the importation of butter and therefore ap. the re 
noyed Quebec farmers. we 
The recent Liberal budget had replied to the Hawley. = 
Smoot tariff by authorizing an automatic raising of th § ~"" 
Canadian tariff on a dozen items to the level of that im. 
posed by the United States. The Conservative opposition Th 
proposed an immediate session of parliament to extend 
this retaliation over the whole field of United States ex § 4S 
ports to Canada. A preferential treatment of certain § 28?" 
imports from Britain alarmed special groups, and promises § 88 
were made that Canadian producers should be considered their 
first even in regard to the Empire. Beers 
The Liberals were traditionally suspected of being very cm 
partial to the United States, but their chief newspaper “+ 
bore the headlines every day—‘Let United States go their Oe 
own way—our way is with the Empire.” The demand 3.08 
for retaliatory tariff endorsed by the electors does not fe z 
indicate unfriendliness but does express a demand fora 8 
fair deal and a business arrangement. nee 
These facts, however, would not alone explain the re pee 
sult. In every election since the war French Catholic ne I 
Quebec has sent a delegation almost unanimous in itsg ol 
resentment of conscription during the war. Nothing coulf. ; 
avail against this deep and passionate anger against thi a 
Conservatives. So there was a solid block—solid geo an 1 
graphically, religiously and racially—arrayed against the Hii oc 
rest of Canada. Recently some influential clerical and a. 
intellectual groups in Quebec have pointed out the isole len 
tion which this imposed on that province and have sé wo fe 
themselves to align their people with those in other prov "al h 


inces on the live issues of today. Conservative organizes yy, 
promised a gain of 15 or 18 seats as the result of this, 
but even they were not prepared to see 26 out of the 6 
members elected to support the Conservative polity. 
Political prejudice apart, this new solidarity is a nation 
gain of immense value. 

Another inhibition was overcome on the prairie. A 
powerful farmers’ party held nearly every seat from the 
three prairie provinces, the votes being determined ly boys we 
local or anti-urban prejudices. The three outstanding 
leaders of this movement all suffered personal defeat i 
this election and the prairie, like Quebec, has divided am 
the national issues of today. For the first time m4 
generation there will be a government which will be truly 
national in that it will represent opinion on national 3 
distinct from provincial, racial, or class questions. 10 
all this should be added the remark that in Quebec huge 
majorities of four and five thousand simply vanished i 
the new tide of revolt against Liberal rule. pardi 

The new prime minister is the Hon. R. B. Benneth Bh, 
K.C., member for Calgary in Alberta, but born in oft 
of the Maritime Provinces. This double affiliatiot 
may have been a factor in the reunion of east and wes 
in his support. He is president of the Canadian Bay 
Association, a lawyer of eminence, a man of great weal 
and a statesman with a philosophic cast of mind. He ha 
come into political leadership from a Puritan backgro 
and despite the fact that he neither drinks nor smo 


C 
main 
[2] 


ma: ike his predecessor, who had strongly resisted the uni- 

et “rl of ie churches, Mr. Bennett belong to the United 
ch of Canada. He has wide choice in selecting his 

cabinet, for men of ability come from every province. 

In Ontario the Conservatives gained less proportionately 
lett than elsewhere, despite the fact that its provincial premier, 
aly} the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, made his championship 
the # of the Conservative cause the central feature of his cam- 
gn. In view of his enormous popularity and energy 
OWS F the response of the electors to his leadership was sur- 
af prisingly slight and his own expectations were disap- 
pointed. Yet the Ontario delegation will be increased by 


* seven supporters of the new government. 


‘ion & The Labor and Income of Farm Boys 


A study of the hours of labor and the cash incomes of 
agroup of 304 farm boys living at home in Chenango and 
Otsego counties, N. Y., and working less than one-half 
their time away from home, is summarized by H. W. 
Beers in the June number of Farm Economics, a peri- 
odical published by the New York State College of Agri- 
Vey F culture, Ithaca. The ages of the group ranged from 10 
to 20 years. 
theit The boys of 10 and 11 years worked on an average 
308 months per year. Those in the older groups per- 
formed more work, and the older the boys the longer the 
period they worked—-those of nineteen years worked 6.75 
months per year. “The data suggest, but do not definitely 
establish, a school retardation associated with farm work 
done by boys of age 14 and over. The boys on better 

ms tended to work more than boys on poorer farms. 

bst of the boys who had left school were boys from 


nises 
ered 


re- 


n its, 


t t poorer farms.” . 
8° In 1928, “a year of deflation for the dairy farmer,” the 
ee highest money income was $500. The income generally 


increased with age. Of the boys 10 to 14 years of age, 58 
per cent received less than $24 during the year. Only a 
very few of the boys received allowances, and most of 
them had some property of their own. ; 

The older boys, also those with the larger income, 
were usually “responsible for their own clothing, school 
expense and spending money.” In general, the farm boys’ 
money is used first for clothing, secondly for school needs, 
and thirdly for “spending money.” i 

It is stated that the questions (1) “whether money in- 
come, property, savings and insurance of farm boys are 
too large or too small,” and (2) “whether or not farm 
boys work too much or too little,” are not “answered di- 
rectly by the data of this study.” 

Membership in the government 4-H (head, hand, 
heart, health) clubs is stated to be the chief factor influ- 
encing boys to increase their cash incomes. 
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Britain’s Vanishing Farmers 


_ Because of the contention of many agricultural leaders 
Inthe United States that our recent national policy re- 
garding agriculture closely resembles that which England 
Mean in the decade 1870-80, an article by J. A. Hobson, 
‘ation known British economist, which appeared in the 

mitenational Relations Section of The Nation (New 
otk) for June 18 is of significance at the present time. 
t. Hobson says that “the inability of farmers to make 
Rent living” is a matter which “presses with special 
outa) Upon Britain.” For fifty years a continuously 
ace “wt proportion of the food needed has been produced 
” thome, and much food is imported from countries out- 
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side the Empire. Less and less land has been under culti- 
vation. The farm population steadily diminishes. (It is 
estimated at about 6 per cent of the total, as compared with 
about 23 per cent in the United States.) 

In theory, England could improve her agricultural pro- 
duction. She has better land resources than Denmark. 
With improved tenure, smaller holdings, cooperation in 
buying and marketing, and a wider use of power, particu- 
larly electricity, much could be accomplished. But, says 
Mr. Hobson, world competition in the production of food 
and raw materials is very great. Many supplies are 
brought to England from abroad at very low prices and 
“conflict of interests between owners, tenants and laborers 
still persists.” Farm laborers are poorly paid. The 
status of the tenant is generally deemed unsatisfactory. 
And the return upon the capital of the owner is very low. 

Mr. Hobson sketches the proposals of the political 
parties in England for agricultural improvement, without 
apparent faith in any of them. He thinks that the worst 
may be over for agriculture, but sees no prospect of Eng- 
land ever producing all the food she consumes. Nor does 
he discern any change in the population’s preference “for 
town life with industrial and trading occupations as a 
means of livelihood.” 

Some agricultural leaders in the United States hold 
that the decline of British agriculture is at least in part 
traceable to the desire of business and political leaders to 
provide food as cheaply as possible for the urban working 
classes and to let agriculture “go hang.” There are those 
who attribute the adoption of this policy to Disraeli. 
Some farm leaders and editors claim that similar ten- 
dencies are evident in the United States, supporting the 
importation of certain foreign foods, and increasing com- 
petition from abroad. 


An “Annual Wage’ for Labor 


William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and John Beard, president of the British Trades 
Union Congress, issued pronouncements in connection 
with Labor Day meetings, September 1, which declare a 
more advanced position on the wage question than these 
organizations have ever taken before. In both cases the 
demand of these leaders for the inauguration of an annual 
wage, or what is equivalent to a minimum yearly salary 
in the various industries, has arisen out of the distress 
caused by unemployment and the need to allay fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle. Employment exchanges and 
unemployment insurance are not sufficient. 

Although he fully appreciated the contributions which 
inventions and machinery have made in improving the 
standard of living of the masses, Mr. Beard insisted that 
inventions which reduce the necessity of hand labor should 
not be left “to the sole control of employers,” since work- 
ers “have as much right to live as they have; also a right 
to share in the results of increased production from new 
machinery or better organization of industry. _ 

“T want to suggest that workmen should be assured of 
annual incomes so that when there is a sufficiency of 
goods for use or sale the remaining time should belong 
to the worker for use within law and reason as he saw 
fit. This use could be safely attached to payment by 
results. Workmen should have their holidays, the same 
as managing directors, professional men and school teach- 
ers. Under sucha system workmen could give a machine 
full play and invite the inventor to go on inventing until 
he knocked every scrap of toil out of every job. Such a 
method might upset the labor market, but it ought to be 
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upset as something discreditable to civilization. It would 
limit the liberty of the individual, but that ought to be 
limited whenever it is found in the interest of the nation 
to do so.” 

Mr. Green spoke of “a most distressing and contra- 
dictory condition in industry. Equipped with all the 
facilities for efficient and economic production, ready to 
produce in volume sufficient to meet all human needs and 
social requirements, industry is idle or partially idle 
simply because a consuming market, represented by mil- 
lions of workers, cannot buy, absorb and use all the goods 
which industry produces. 

“Such a situation calls for balance and equilibrium ; the 
application of a remedy which will cause to be set in mo- 
tion the buying power of the masses of the people, who 
not only need but who are eager to buy all the goods 
which the market can supply. 

“There is no reason,” Mr. Green continued, “for the 
existence and continuation of such a false and unsound 
economic condition. The cause of such a state of affairs 
is directly traceable to human failure to seek and apply a 
remedy for unemployment. Employment in private in- 
dustry can be stabilized through the application of scien- 
tific production and sales methods and through syste- 
matic planning over longer periods. This would require 
special consideration and application in overdeveloped in- 
dustries which have not fully recovered from the effects 
of the World War. 

“The consuming requirements of industry are very 
great. Interruption in the consuming power of the people 
is immediately reflected in the reduced volume of goods 
sold. This in turn results in unemployment and economic 
confusion. 

“Steady, continuous employment with an annual income 
for wage earners would overcome this condition. Work- 
ers would buy and use if they knew they would be guar- 
anteed continuous employment with annual income. They 
would plan over the yearly period rather than the daily 
period. They would avail themselves of credit facilities, 
and thus their annual buying and consuming power would 
be exercised beyond their annual earning power. Here is 


where management can serve industry through the appli- 


cation of orderly planning of production over a yearly 
period. This can be done, because it is being done by some 
progressive employers. If some can do it, all can do it, 
exclusive of the purely seasonal industries. 

“In purely seasonal industries unemployment funds can 
be jointly created out of which workers can be paid 
weekly income during the forced period of seasonal un- 
employment. All of this can be supplemented by the 
application of scientific and systematic planning in the ex- 
penditure of public funds for building construction and 
for government improvements. The vast public under- 
takings of flood control, road building and construction 
enterprises in federal, state and municipal governments 
can be initiated and launched when an advance survey of 
the drift of economic conditions indicates a recession and 
a reaction in private industry. 

“With all our vast resources to draw upon and with a 
will and determination to regularize and stabilize private 
industry so that a steady, fixed annual income can be 
guaranteed to workers, the problem of unemployment can 
be overcome. The continuation of this uneconomic state 
of affairs stands as a challenge to our ability and resource- 
fulness to grapple with and to successfully deal with prob- 
lems which unremittingly call for a just and rational 
sition. 
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Textile Institute’s New Policy 


A communication under date of September 12 receiveyam 
from The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., states that elim: 
nation of night work for women and minors in cotton 
mills is recommended to mill executives in a resolution 
just adopted by the executive committee of the Institute 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved: That the executive committee of The Cotton. 
Textile Institute recommends to the board of directors 
that the recommendation be made to the cotton textile 
mills that they eliminate, as soon as possible and not later 
than March 1, 1931, the employment of women and the 
employment of minors under 18 years of age between the — 
hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 

The communication continues: “The employment of 
women and minors at night was widely adopted in some 
sections of the industry during the World War to met In 
emergency demand. In recent years there has beena me vy 
growing sentiment in opposition to the practice. Mine 

“At the last annual meeting of the Institute, in October, § 0 2 
1929, the subject came up for consideration, and while Apt 
many mill executives operating night shifts did not appear 


ready at that time to make such a far-reaching change, the ye 
desirability of doing so received considerable impetus from am 
a conference of officers of the Institute and several promi a 
nent mill executives with government officials in Wash 
ington, D. C., last January, and more recently fromaff 
meeting of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers jai, 
Association.” 
At the meeting of the executive committee there wep, p 
present representatives of the textile interests from vatHlf ficatio 
ous centers in the North and South. state 2 
groups 

Hoove 

The Cost of Crime _ 


At a meeting of the New York Exchange Club, August el 
14, 1930, Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, vice-president of th 
National Surety Company, presented an estimate of tit 
cost of crime and fraudulent transactions in the U 
States, which he placed at $7,500,000,000 annually. From 
this he deduced that the cost to the individual citizens 
about twice as much as federal income taxes. It is 
flected indirectly in the cost of fuel, rent, food, clothin 
amusements and sports, etc. ; 

Basing his statement on investigations by the Natiom 
Surety Company, Dr. Battin asserted that the averat 
citizen suffers most from financial losses due to fraudulel 
bankruptcy and concealment of assets in insolvency cas 


the total cost of which he put at $750,000,000 annual a 
Embezzlement adds another $200,000,000; burglary ami 1. tw 
similar crimes $200,000,000; forgery from $175,000) ptoblen 
to $200,000,000; fraudulent claims for insurance, 
and casualty $200,000,000; fraud in real estate transi at 
tions $100,000,000; fraud in advertising merchandi 
$500,000,000; and worthless stocks and: bonds unloaded This 


the public $500,000,000. He quoted a leading expert® 
the consumption of drugs and narcotics to the effect ‘ 
each year about $1,000,000,000 is spent surreptitiously ™ 
morphine, cocaine, heroin and other forbidden drugs. 
Although the items listed amount to only $3,650,000. 
Dr. Battin asserted that untabulated crimes bring the to 
to at least $7,500,000,000. 
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